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by Philip K, Piele 



iN March 3 , 1970 , President Nixon issued Execu- 
tive Order 11518 appointing an eighteen-mem- 
ber commission to study and report on “future revenue 
needs and resources of the Nation’s public and non- 




to study include the 



commission 
tax base 



“The financial problems of education derive 
largely from the evolving inabilities of the 
States to create and maintain systems that pro- 
vide equal educational opportunities and qual- 
ity education to all their children” 
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1, Establishing the Preeminence ©f Stata Oovarnmant 
In Education 

For both practical and constitutional reasons, the commls- 
sion concludes that educational reform— including Its design, 
finance, and implementation-— -is primarily a state responsi- 
bility, States, according to the commission, are responsible 
for raising and allocating education funds and for evaluating 
their application. Local boards, seen as “instrumentalities” of 
the state, are given wide latitude within state guidelines to 
administer these funds, 

Commission remarks make it clear that a substantive re- 
enforcing of state administrative machinery must not preclude 
the fundamental rights of local citizens, Local boards should 
be held accountable to taxpayers, parents, and students, as 
well as to the state, 



3. Strengthening State Administration of Education 

Consistent with Us advocacy of a strong state role in the 
financing of education, the commission recommends that 
governors and legislatures take vigorous steps to strengthen 
the organization and stalling of the education-related com* 
ponents of their executive and legislative branches, “What 
every State must do will vary,” says the commission, “but it 
is imperative that every State act,” 

Governors should be empowered, where not already so 
authorized, to select the members of the state hoard of educa- 
tion, who in turn should elect the state’s chief education 
officer, At the same time, there must be a continuous flow of 
information between state education officials and their gov- 
ernor and legislature, Legislative committees must receive 



" Without strong State intervention in educa* 
tion, thin$* cannot go well in the Nation’s 

schools • 



Nor may national requirements and interests be ignored. 
The commission recommends that the federal government 
maintain a leadership and pioneering role in the establishment 
of long-range educational policies, but assume only a supple- 
mentary role to the states in financing school capital and oper- 
ating costs. 

2. Initiating Puli Stata Funding ©f iltmtntary and 

Secondary Education 

Recent court decisions questioning the use of property 
taxes to finance education and the present inequities in all 
methods of raising and distributing local education funds 
make it clear that state governments must assume primary 
responsibility for initiating and implementing fiscal reform 
in education. In support of this assertion, the commission 
recommends that, to insure more equitable revenue distribu- 
tion and to separate educational needs from exclusively fiscal 
considerations, the state assume full responsibility for financ- 
ing all nonfederal programs in elementary and secondary 
education, 



“To offer children only equal education, dis - 

in their circumstances, is 




l treatment of unequal s does not produce 



T© provide local districts with some financial flexibility, 
however, the commission suggests that local school districts 
be allowed to supplement state funds to a maximum of 10 
percent, ThU limit is set to avoid the possibility of any return 
to present educational disparities among local school districts. 
The commission also approved some budgetary differentials 
among districts based, for example, on such things as the 
higher cost of programs for handicapped and disadvantaged 
students and on natural variations in educational costs aefoss 
a single state, 



in their state, And the public must be dearly informed of its 
educational systems and their administrative organizations. 
In such a framework the commission sees the foundations 
from which necessary reforms might be dynamically and con- 
sistentiy pursued. 

The commission warns, however, against the proliferation 
of federal funding of programs and recommends that, wher- 
ever possible, federal funds be directed through state agencies. 
By this measure, the general allocation of monies might be 
clarified, thereby enhancing the flow of information, reducing 

unnecessary antagonisms between state and federal officials 
responsible for various programs. 




or of their need for them, 1 * 




4 , Saving the Inner-City Schools 

With the convergence of financial fnd racial problems in 
big-city schools, both state and federal governments must 
give high priority to revitalizing urban education, To this end, 
the commission outlines a federally sponsored Urban Educa- 
tional Assistance Program to provide funds on a matching 
basis for at least five years to public and nonpublic school 
prelects dealing with problems of urban education, Inch 
funds could be used for the renovation and replacement of 
equipment and facilities, the provision of instructional mate- 
rials and services, and the addition of cfessionals and sup- 
porting personnel for remedial, bilingual, and special 
education, 



Further, the commission encourages state and local agen- 
cies to explore the concept of a community school program 
whereby “educational, facilities become, community facilities 
as well,” In affirming the merits of such a program, the com- 
mission anticipates that parents and other interested citizens, 
together with community social agencies, can make use of 
school facilities and actively participate in the ongoing process 
of urban renewal and change, 



5. Promoting Early Childhood Education 

It has boon shown that preprir.iury learning programs 
groatly enhance the educational achievement of children in 
conventional K-12 school systems. This is true particularly in 
the case of the disadvnntuged student. Here the commission 
finds that where preprimary educational programs work 
closely with the child’s family unit, much headway can he 
made in reducing social, economic, and physical disparities. 

“ The conviction that class size has an impor- 
tant or even a measurable effect on educa- 
tional quality cannot presently be supported 
by evidence .” 

Substantial justification is loted for a group-administered 
program of preprimary education for four- and five-year old 
children. Although there is some research evidence to support 
a socialization program for three-year old children, there is 
little information on how best to manage such a program. 
There is, however, a strong need for the education of parents 
with children under three years old. The need to expand 
research and demonstration projects providing complete med- 
ical, psychological, social, and educational diagnostic services 
for children prior to their entry into preprimary programs 
offers another chance to bring school and community closer 
together. The commission also urges the development of staff 
training models for such programs. 

The commission further suggests that high schools provide 
day care services for a large number of children. Not only 
would the program provide a valuable community service, 
but high school students would 1 e educated as future parents. 
The commission encourages employers to invest in similar 
programs for their employees. 



Against this background - the commission generally advises 
state and local agencies to promote preprimary programs 
beginning at age four anu recommends that the federal govern- 
ment provide incentives to achieve this end. 

6. Affirming Public Interest in Nonpublic Schools 

Nonpublic schools continue to serve u vital function in our 
society. In addition to providing diversity and a healthy alter- 
native to the public schools, nonpubhc schools enable many 
Americans to press themselves ethnically, culturally, soci- 
ally, and religiously. And because nonpublic schools are 
largely an urban phenomenon, their closing would place a 
heavy burden on already inadequate public schools in many 
large cities. Rut while the commission strongly supports the 
continued need for nonpublic schools, the realities of current 
legal restrictions on public assistance to nonpublic schools 
greatly diminish the force of its affirmation. 

Stale ai..i federal funds should be provided, wherever con- 
stitutionally permissible, for such public benefits to nonpublic 
students as nutritional and health services, transportation, text- 
books, library resources, and various therapeutic and remedial 

“ Closing of urban nonpublic schools can dam- 
age not only already decaying public schools, 
but also increase the racial isolation of inner 
city neighborhoods .” 

services. Also, more substantive assistance programs such as 
tax credits, tax deductions for tuition, tuition reimbursements, 
and equitable sharing in federally supported programs should 
receive serious cunsideration. Dissenting commission mem- 
bers note, however, that such assistance programs are not 
likely to be permitted under existing judicial restraints. 
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7 . Making the Educational System Accountable 

To provide accurate and uniform indexes of educational 
effectiveness, the commission encourages statewide evaluation 
systems that can both measure inschool progress and assess the 
job productivity or higher educational success of high school 
graduates. Techniques must also be developed foi communi- 
cating the results of such evaluations to the public without 
jeopardizing either students or teachers. 



"If teachers are able to negotiate their pay and 
workload, they should be obligated to submit 
output measures 



Seeking again to strengthen the relationship between the 
school and the community, the commission stresses the need 
for the public to be clearly informed as to what its schools 
can or cannot do. Research has not shown any variation in 
student achievement that can be definitely related to such 
traditional standards as class size or teacher-student ratios; 
therefore, administrators are warned against the use of these 
standards as determinants of budget or staff allocations. 

To increase the flexibility of the educational process, ac- 
countability techniques should be developed to define the rela- 
tionship between educational resources and effective school- 
ing. Such techniques should identify the relative costs and 
benefits of various programs, thereby assisting the adminis- 
trator in deciding among the organizational alternatives for 
any given situation. 

8. Relating Education to Career Needs 

Finding that insufficient attention is given to those 40 per- 
cent cf graduating high school students who do not continue 
on to college, the commission urges vigorous action to raise 
the status of vocational education to the level of college pre- 
paratory programs. Accordingly, it suggests a pyramid- 
shaped career education program whereby elementary schools 
describe a wide spectrum of career options and supply an 
understanding of their relative societal roles, junior high 
schools explore specific clusters of occupations, and senior 
high schools provide preparatory experience for specific fields. 

To combat unemployment resulting from technological 
change, the program should be organized around career 
clusters representing basic long term societal functions. Al- 
though separate jobs within a particular trade may be phased 
out, the trade as a whole will continue to produce employment 
opportunities. A student familiar with a given cluster will 
require minimum retraining to permit his moving into an 
emerging job. 



“ The assumption that vocational preparation 
and academic education are somehow incom - 
patible is a notion that this country should 
work hard to dispel” 

o ‘ 
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9. Creating School Districts with Balanced Resources 

Equality of educational quality and opportunity cannot be 
sustained where school children are ethnically or economically 
isolated. Commiseion findings indicate that equal education is 
best attained where student populations are heterogeneously 
organized and where districts are large enough to encompass 
a distribution of wealth comparable to that of the entire state. 
Unfortunately, a district large enough to provide a full range 
of educational services is often too large to maintain effective 
communication with parents and students. 

The commission recommends that states reorganize their 
school districts to “encompass within each one, wherever pos- 
sible, children of diverse economic, racial, and social back- 
grounds.” Although the commission does not attempt to deal 
directly with the issue of racial integration, it does question 
the wisdom of imposing uniform ratios of racial balance in 
all schools in a given district. In addition, it seen busing as a 
viable, though not uniformly necessary, means of achieving 
both district reorganization and racial balance. 



“It is increasingly apparent that busing to pro- 
duce a uniform racir . atio in all the schools of 
a district may not be the best procedure 



10. Exploring Innovations and New Alternatives 

The commission affirms the need for continued innovation 
in educational methodology and for diversification of educa- 
tional offerings by both public and private interests within the 
limits of available resources. It warns against the premature 
assessment of program results on the basis of budgetary pres- 
sures, emphasizing that education is a dynamic process with 
both tangible and intangible outcomes and that experimenta- 
tion requires time and patience for results to occur. 

There is a serious need for the development of innovative 
methods to select and train school personnel. Interaction be- 
tween teachers-in-training and the communities they are to 
serve should be increased, including the recruitment of teach- 
ers who have lived in the areas in which they will teach and 



“To the extent that alternative schools succeed 
where other schools fail, they should command 
the attention of all school people, and obsta- 
cles to their continued operation ought to be 
removed” 

who have an understanding of the particular ethnic, social, 
and economic conditions influencing the students. In addition, 
appropriate and equitable measures must be developed to 
phase out less competent teachers. 

Other recommendations made by the commission include 
the stimulation of instructional technology, the encourage- 
ment of alternative school experiments, the funding of demon- 
stration projects in the use of educational vouchers and per- 
formance contracting, the expanded use of educational facil- 
ities, and the appropriate use of differentiated staffing. 



A 



11. Asserting the National Interest in Education 

The commission’s final recommendation . alls for a sharper 
focus on national educational policy. To attain that end, it 
makes several suggestions: the creation of a National Educa- 
tional Policy Development Council “to assess the relationship 
between education and major social, cultural, and economic 
problems . . . and to give continuing attention to education as 
a fundamental national concern”; the allocation of federal 
funds for educating economically disadvantaged children “ac- 
cording to the relative concentration of these children within 
school systems”; the appropriation of federal funds in time to 
permit adequate instructional planning on the part of recipient 



The commission’s final report, detailing its 
findings and recommendations, is available 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402: Schools, People & 
Money. The Need for Educational Reform. 

PR 37.8: SCH 6/SCH 6/3. $1.00. 



schools; the supplementation by federal funds of state fund- 
ing of needed educational reforms; and the achievement of 
greater flexibility in the use of federal funds by consolidating 
diverse aid programs through educational revenue sharing. 
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